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THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1004. 


OXFORD ON THE UP GRADE. 

“ You will not find your highest capacity in statesman¬ 
ship, nor in practical science, nor in art, nor in any 
other field where that capacity is most urgently needed 
for the right service of life, unless there is a general 
and vehement spirit of search in the air.” 

An Oxford Correspondence of 1903. Edited by W. 

Warde Fowler. (Oxford : B. H. Blackwell; London : 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd.) 
UTSIDE Oxford, the sub-rector of Lincoln 
College is known as a nature student—his many 
“ Tales of the Birds ” having afforded infinite pleasure 
to a large circle of readers, old and young, on account 
of their subject-matter, their truthfulness and sin¬ 
cerity and their great literary charm; within the 
university, he ranks as an authority on classical sub¬ 
jects. To know the views of such a man, at such a 
time as the present, is a matter of no slight con¬ 
sequence. 

The booklet which Mr. Warde Fowler has most 
opportunely published takes the form of a series of 
letters exchanged between a tutor, a certain Mr. Slade, 
and his pupil, Jim Holmes—who, having distin¬ 
guished himself by taking a second in Greats and 
muffed the I.C.S., goes to Switzerland on a holiday; 
he there falls in with two Swiss professors engaged 
in bug-hunting and subsequently takes a short course 
in architecture at Zurich under one of them. Jim is 
somewhat old for his age—so is Mr. Slade, for an 
Oxford Don, in the sense that he is far ahead of his 
time in the liberality of his views : but this no doubt 
comes of mixing with the birds. When a small boy 
at a private school, he tells Jim, he was what would 
now perhaps be called slack; he did not even play 
games— but, he read all the books he could lay hands 
on collected butterflies and laid the foundation 
of one other pursuit which had been a constant delight 
to him all his life since. What this was we may easily 
guess. He is thankful that he was a small boy then 
and not now. After referring to the success of several 
of his schoolmates, he adds :— 

“I do not think we could have wasted our time 
altogether. Anyhow I think we went to our respective 
public schools with our minds fresh and our interests 
pretty numerous and lively. If we really were idle 
boys, then I think that the extirpation of the idle boy, 
a process on which the headmasters seem to have set 
their hearts, is a process that needs a little considera¬ 
tion and criticism.” 

The wisdom of this utterance is beyond question; it 
is undoubtedly all-important that interests should be 
developed in early youth and it is unfortunate that 
the combination of classic with naturalist is so far 
from being a common one; contact with nature is 
perhaps the most effective of all means of correcting 
the narrowness of outlook, the lack of alertness and 
of observational power, as well as the intolerable self- 
complacency, which, if not peculiarly characteristic, 
are far too often met with in the student trained on 
purely classical lines. Nature can be approached from 
so many sides, some acquaintance with scientific 
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method can be so easily gained, that the almost com¬ 
plete neglect of natural knowledge by humanists, 
especially by the Oxford school, is nothing short of in¬ 
excusable. The irrational conservatism which makes 
progress so difficult at the present time is probably 
almost wholly attributable to this neglect. 

The story is opened by a letter (full of significant 
remarks) from Mr. Slade to Jim’s father :— 

“ I fear Jim himself will be disappointed, . . . No 
one else will mind. Why it is I hardly know but it is 
the fact that the Greats list attracts much less general 
attention now than it used to ... it may be that we 
don’t believe any longer that a man who has taken a 
first is something quite out of the common. ... 1 

want him to get into the I.C.S. . . . but honestly I 
don’t think he will. There’s a fine quality in him 
which is apt to be trampled out by these elephantine 
examinations. . . . He would be a first-rate man for 
India but I doubt if they will catch him by an 
examination. Never mind, he will do good work in 
life as soon as he recovers from the effects of his 
education. ” 

The kind of consolation administered to the father 
in this closing sentence is noteworthy. The corre¬ 
spondence shows how the recovery takes place—partly 
at Mr. Slade’s hands, partly because Jim is for a 
time translated into an atmosphere which should but 
does not yet exist at Oxford. 

Jim’s father displays no little sanity of mind in his 
reply to the tutor’s letter :— 

“ What on earth is to become of Jim if he fails—I 
should have thought that four years of Oxford with a 
little finishing at Wren’s . . . would make a lad quite 
safe who had been in the Sixth at a public school and 
got a scholarship and first in Mods. However, I shall 
get over it and so must he: he must look out for a 
mastership or take to architecture like his uncle, who 
might take him into his office if he meant business. 
But that is just what Oxford men don’t. The young 
fellows peddle along until the awful question comes 
down on them and then if you ask what they would 
like to do they say, they don’t exactly know. Affairs 
of tremendous importance have occupied their atten¬ 
tion—boat-races, football matches, tennis and all the 
rest of it—and after all it is as much our fault as 
yours; we like to see them enjoying themselves when 
they' come home. And their sisters arrange an out-of- 
door life for them lasting pretty well all the vacation.” 

Jim goes to the Maderanerthal with a friend, who 
is soon called away, however, so that he is left with 
“only some stupid foreigners, professors, I fancy ”; 
having injured his knee on the way, he is laid up there 
for a time. Mr. Slade sends him a parcel of books to 
supplement the novels in the hotel saloon—a transla¬ 
tion of Goethe’s conversations with Eckermann, Mat. 
Arnold’s “Essays in Criticism,” Gardner’s “ Oxford 
at the Cross Roads,” Bury’s inaugural lecture at 
Cambridge and Boissier’s “ Promenades Archasolo- 
giques.” At the same time, he suggests to Jim, 
“ Might it possibly be worth while to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the stupid professors? ” Jim takes 
the fly gradually but greedily—both books and pro¬ 
fessors. The bug-hunter exhibits his catch and asks 
him if he knows Prof. Bolton at Oxford; of course he 
does not—the prophet having little honour in his own 
country', especially in the eyes of undergraduates, who 
have no love for prophets at our universities. But on 
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writing to his tutor, Jim asks—“ Who the mischief is 
Prof. Bolton f ’ ’ 

The butterfly man, Herr Nageli, turns out to be a 
doctor and, after inspecting the knee, actually goes 
away to fetch bandages, &c., thereby winning Jim’s 
heart; his companion is the architect. The three soon 
become the best of friends. 

Mr. Slade explains in due course who Prof. Bolton 
is—paying him the well deserved compliment of 
describing him as “ one of the centres of gravity of 
the world’s entomology.” In this letter, he refers 
to Prof. Gardner as 

“ The Chamberlain of Oxford, who does not see 
why things should always go on exactly as they have 
done for fifty years or so and who clearly and reso¬ 
lutely puts out his opinion that there is room for 
improvement and that we must become less of a big 
school and more of a real University.” 

He asks Jim for his opinion of Gardner’s book, as 
that of a “ friendly person not wholly without intelli¬ 
gence ” who has lately been himself through the mill 
which, according to Gardner, “ is very much out of 
order and needs new scientific appliances to make 
it grind well.” The opinion comes a good deal later : 
that it may be well to keep the essential principle of 
Greats but to adjust it to new needs, finding a way 
somehow to give a man a chance of keeping his kettle 
really on the boil. 

Jim develops apace in the free Swiss air under 
professorial guidance. In acknowledging the arrival 
of the books, he confesses that he has not yet recovered 
the taste for reading. “I feel,” he says, ‘‘with a 
friend devoted to natural history who complained that 
he had not time to read, ' for as long as there is light 
1 want to be looking at things.' Books may be made 
for men, but I deny that man was made for books.” 

In the next letter or two, the subject discussed is the 
need of treating every subject from a scientific point of 
view, Mr. Slade remarking :— 

“ It is astonishing what nonsense able men will 
sometimes write, just because they don’t know even 
the elementary laws of scientific investigation.” And 
he then dwells on the importance of attention to style 
in writing—of attention “ to the ‘ ars rhetorica,’ which 
is after all in its proper sense only the result of a 
conscientious effort to think clearly and get dowm your 
meaning neatly. Rhetoric need not mean adornment, 
though it is often used in that sense. No one would 
call Darwin a rhetorican, yet he was one in so far as 
he positively refused to let any sentence stand of which 
the meaning was not clear in his mind and pellucid 
to the reader.” 

Matthew Arnold is referred to on the same subject. 
The letter ends in a P.S., in which the following most 
appropriate passage from Roger Ascham’s “ Schole- 
master ” is quoted :— 

“ All soch Authors, as be fullest of good matter and 
right judgement in doctrine, be likewise always most 
proper in wordes, most apte in sentence, most plain 
and pure in uttering the same.” 

“If I am not mistaken,” Mr. Slade adds, “this 
wduld have delighted Darwin.” His appreciation of 
Darwin is indeed very noticeable; it is much to be 
desired that the example which Darwin has set—his 
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modesty, his reverence of fact and of exactness—should 
be brought home to humanists generally. Jim hits 
the nail on the head in a subsequent reply in saying :— 

“ I never had enough to say to trouble much about 
how I said it; I think that’s probably the mischief 
rather than rhetoric—want of stuff and the necessity 
of writing an essay when you know nothing about the 
subject and care less, &c. ” 

We seldom realise how often “ want of stuff ” is at 
the root of schoolboy failures. The discussion may be 
commended to the many schoolmasters who, thinking 
to teach English composition, 1 vainly require their 
pupils to write essays on subjects of which they know 
practically nothing and in which they cannot take the 
slightest interest. It is worth noting that Prof. 
Gardner takes up a similar attitude in his “ Oxford 
at the Cross Roads ” :— 

“If men were set to write out clearly what they had 
really learned, it would be an excellent training. But 
I think that to set men to write on subjects about 
which they know little and about which under the 
conditions they can learn but little is not merely in¬ 
expedient but radically immoral. It trains the writer 
to conceal his ignorance, to pretend to know what he 
does not know, to cultivate sophistries of all kinds. 
And worst of all, a man who has once learned the 
fatal art of writing plausibly, without knowledge, will 
scarcely in after life be persuaded to take the pains 
necessary in order to discover the truth of things.” 

We next come to a very important dissertatio de 
examinationibus. After the I.C.S. exam. Jim 
writes :— 

“ My mental liver is out of order as well as my 
bodily one. They do their work well at Wren’s and 
we slaved away in the heat all day like convicts; the 
unlucky lecturers seem to bemoan their fate and 
would fain go into things a little further than they 
dare, but they are slaves of the lamp too—the glorious 
illuminating lamp of competitive exam.” 

In writing of his failure to pass the exam, he gives 
utterance to a truth which we too often lose sight of in 
considering examinations :— 

“ These . . . (adjective to taste) competitive exam¬ 
inations do as much harm as good by damaging more 
than half the competitors for no reason at all.” 

In his reply, Mr. Slade proceeds to “ uncork him¬ 
self ” in a very noteworthy manner : — 

“ Exams there must be of one kind or another; but 
the less we have of exams that do not positively help 
us in education the better we shall be as a nation. 

. . . We in England have become so completely 
salted, soused and pickled in these exams, that we 
no longer use our natural intelligence in judging of 
them. We take them for granted and never or rarely 
inquire into their effect on the human mind. We have 
lost the power of summing up the genera! result of 
them on the nation during a long series of decades. 

I am strongly inclined to think that our system 
of exams has seriously damaged the natural intelli¬ 
gence of the nation by almost destroying the fresh¬ 
ness of interest which a fair average of boys ought to 
take in their work and by robbing them of much 

1 It is quite likely that we may progress apace. I notice in the Mav 
number of the School World an interesting article on the teaching of English 
by a master at Haileybury College—who actually urges that English boys 
should be taught English by much reading of English books and by speak¬ 
ing; who can say there is no hope for the future when such things are 
happening? 
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mental freedom and elasticity. We get into a habit of 
looking at knowledge in terms of examination. . . .” 

The really important subject in the essay—for 
Oxford—is first touched upon in a P.S. by Jim, who 
says :— 

“ I have been looking into the ‘ Crossways ’ again. 
What does he mean when he says that everyone ought 
to do a piece of first-hand work ? A piece of work that 
no one has done before? I am so ignorant that this 
puzzles me. Have you ever done such a thing? ” 

The sweet innocency of the young English graduate 
is well displayed in this passage. Mr. Slade is clearly 
cornered; he answers :— 

“ Excuse my saying that you are an ‘ enfant ter¬ 
rible.’ You ask me if I have ever done a piece of 
first-hand work ? . . . I decline altogether to answer 
the question. But I will tell you that the joy of dis¬ 
covering something that you did not know before is 
in my experience very great, and that the joy of find¬ 
ing that so far as your knowledge goes no one ever 
found it out before is far greater. I have not ever 
dug up anything, or caught any insect, as yet un¬ 
known to the world: but I do know how the world 
feels to you when you have found a new clue to an old 
mystery. But what Gardner meant, I think, is this : 
that every real student who means to occupy himself 
with subjects proper to a University in these days 
should not delay too long to try his hand at a piece 
of original work, suggested perhaps by a Professor 
or someone of real learning and certainly supervised 
by him: so that he may not waste time in doing what 
other people have done before, or in going to work 
the wrong way for want of knowledge of the right 
way to set about it. . . . The wares of German 
workers have, become part of our stock-in-trade in 
Oxford and we /etail them often without even marking 
them as 4 ma *e in Germany.’ You take them all from 
us without questioning, without testing them, and 
when the examination is over you let them moulder 
away in obsolete note-books and sell such few books 
as you do possess to second-hand booksellers. Why 
could not we, too, do something in the way of investi¬ 
gation? No doubt some of us do, but we do it under 
great disadvantages, because we have no pupils who 
help us, or want supervision in such work themselves, 
and so keep us at the boiling-point. We are so many 
kettles that never quite get to the boiling point. . . . 
Yes, the tea that we make is generally weak—made 
with water out of kettles that have never got beyond 
a gentle singing on the hob. Now do you under¬ 
stand what Gardner wants? I daresay he is thinking 
of his own Archaeology, in which original work and 
good training are essential, and more obviously so 
perhaps than in some classical departments: but you 
may take my word for it that in every department 
of learning the same thing holds good and that a 
University that does not find some room for original 
work, but insists upon foreign supplies, is pretty sure 
to lose its repuiation sooner or later.” 

Jim settles down to -work at Zurich; but somehow 
it doesn’t seem like work : he finds that a student 
there is a student, not a gamester; and is led to believe 
that the professor of architecture is really keen that 
he should do something worth doing. His tutor, in 
replying, expresses his delight at hearing that he is 
starting work with a sense of its not being work—or 
at any rate grind; then he enters on a dissertation to 
explain why work is grind for so many Oxford men :— 

“ A few men,” he says, 44 of course are 4 keen,’ but 
not nearly enough for a great University. Is it the 
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examination system, or the charms of out-door Oxford, 
or national feebleness, or overwork at school (includ¬ 
ing games), dullness of lecturers, or over-conscientious¬ 
ness on the part of tutors, who do so much for their 
pupils that they extinguish the desire, natural (I 
should imagine) to human beings, as to cats and dogs, 
to find out things for themselves? Or is it a disease 
accompanied by so many symptoms that it is impos¬ 
sible to tell which is the primary one, or where the 
doctor is to begin operations? ” 

At the end of two months Jim is sent by his pro¬ 
fessor to survey the houses in a certain district near 
to the Austrian frontier, to see if they are really as 
primitive as they are reported to be. He goes off with 
knapsack and camera; after a few days he returns 
with a number of photos, measurements and a report 
in English : being no longer hampered by “ want of 
stuff ” he is able to write. The reception he meets 
with somewhat startles him : after examining the 
photos for a minute, the professor embraces him; 
what happens as he reads the report, modesty forbids. 
Jim to tell—but his description of the interview is 
none the less graphic :— 

44 I never yet saw a college tutor go and fetch two 
bottles of beer w'hile reading a man’s essay, to over¬ 
come his feelings. The fact is that the poor man does 
not get pupils who can write, and as I had) put down 
exactly what I saw and what I thought to the best of 
my ability and in my own tongue, it was something 
quite new' to him. We had to clink glasses so often 
that I began to be afraid I should be up all night and 
ill the next morning. . . . Before we parted he 
uttered these memorable words : 4 You are a very re¬ 
markable young man.’ No, I am not a very remark¬ 
able young man, but I have found out that I can take 
a tremendous interest in a bit of work when it is new 
and with some relation to my life’s work as it is to be. 
And I think I can put a fair amount of intelligence 
into it. Is this what Gardner means by first-hand 
work? If so I am a convert to his views.” 

There is no need to point the moral of Jim’s con¬ 
version : we can scarcely doubt what the result would 
be if professors at Oxford could be got up to the beer 
point of enthusiasm—many of the graduates might 
then 44 find themselves ” while at the university, and 
would receive the most efficient preparation possible 
for the work of life. It is only necessary to visit, for 
example, the Hope collections at the museum in com¬ 
pany with their curator to see how “ a vehement 
spirit of search ” can be developed even by the study 
of a few butterflies. But the iron grasp of examina¬ 
tions must be relaxed to make progress possible. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Warde Fowler’s 
book should follow so closely that of Prof. Gardner— 
by which it is obviously inspired. We have to recol¬ 
lect also the correspondence on research at Oxford 
printed in The Times last summer. The 44 spirit of 
search ” is clearly hovering over the university : we 
may hope that it will, ere long, descend upon it and 
dominate every branch of its work. The remarkable 
passage at the head of this article is printed by Prof. 
Gardner on the title-page of his 44 Oxford at the Cross 
Roads ”; it expresses the opinion not of a writer on 
any branch of experimental science but of a literary 
authority, Mr. John Morley, being taken from his 
‘‘Rousseau.” It may be said without hesitation to 
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embody the policy which we should adopt as a national 
policy, which alone can give us an assured position 
as a nation, as we are bound to develop a forward 
policy. 

Prof. Gardner’s work is essentially a plea for the 
reconstruction of humanist studies—but he is not alto¬ 
gether free from the narrowness of outlook which is so 
often met with in the humanist. “ If,” he says, 
“ the lead in higher education is left to Manchester or 
to London, the turn which it will take is probably not 
towards a more enlightened and scientific humanism 
but towards physical science. The study of nature 
will encroach and the study of man recede.” 

Whereas, however, in ancient times, the study of 
nature held an entirely subordinate place in the scheme 
of knowledge, we have now to recognise that man is 
but a part of nature; and since we have tamed the 
forces of nature to the service of man, an enlightened 
and scientific study of humanism is impossible without 
considerable knowledge of physical and biological 
science; it must, therefore, be the work of the univer¬ 
sities to develop the application of scientific method 
to all branches of study, as humanism will suffer 
grievously if studied from a too narrow point of view. 
Matthew Arnold recognised this when he wrote :— 

“ The ideal of a general liberal training is to carry 
us to a knowledge of ourselves and the world. . . . 
Tire circle of knowledge comprehends both the study 
of the humanities and the study of nature and we 
should all have some notion, at any rate, of the whole 
circle of knowledge.” 

May the birds and the butterflies help us to sounder 
views! 

Conduct is impaired, he says, by the want of science 
and culture. That our universities should hold so 
narrow a conception of culture as to accord a know¬ 
ledge of scientific method no regular place in the 
curriculum is a striking commentary on the sufficiency 
of humanist studies as hitherto conducted. 

H. E. A. 


A NEW TYPE OF BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 
Lehrbttch der Pflanzenkunde fur hohere Lehran- 
stalten. By Dr. Karl Smalian. Pp. iii + 626; 
illustrated. (Leipzig : G. Frey tag.) Price 8 marks. 
T has become more and more clear of late years 
that for one man to write a satisfactory text-book 
of modern botany is practically an impossible task. 
It is true that such text-books do appear, fortunately 
at much rarer intervals than formerly, but they only 
serve to give support to this view. The well known 
“Bonn text-book,” which has run through so many 
editions, is a step in the right direction, for though the 
whole is complete in a single volume, the authorship 
is composite. It cannot be long, however, before the 
student will finally have to give up the long cherished 
belief that it is possible to find within the covers of 
a single volume a complete manual of his subject. 
Dr. Smalian’s volume, with its numerous closely 
printed pages, suggests an attempt in this direction, 
but an examination shows that the author has 
succeeded in producing a text-book of a distinctly novel 
type. 
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General and special morphology and physiology are 
relegated to the last hundred pages, while the whole 
of the rest of the book deals with the plant from what 
is usually termed the natural history point of view'. 
A large number of plants, representatives of the chief 
natural orders, are selected, and an attempt- is made 
to give a picture of them as living beings. Their 
naked eye anatomy is described, and its relation to 
their environment, both animal and vegetable as well 
as inorganic, is considered. Any special adaptations 
w'hich they may exhibit are dealt with, stress being 
laid on their exact method of pollination, while their 
geographical distribution and their uses to man are 
also included. In many 'cases, to make the picture 
more complete, any striking animal or vegetable para¬ 
sites which may seriously affect the life of the plants 
under consideration are figured and described. The 
cecological factor and the question of plant com¬ 
munities are always kept clearly in mind. 

The descriptions of the plants are exceedingly well 
done, and are profusely illustrated with figures in 
the text, all the more important orders, both 
European and exotic, being dealt with, some at con¬ 
siderable length. Thus, under Ranunculacese, after 
an account of the external anatom}', habitat and 
environmental relationship of Ranunculus acris, 
Ficaria verna, Caltha palustris and Anemone nemo- 
rosa, no less than twelve genera are treated in detail. 
Furthermore, when occasion arises, other matters of 
general botanical interest are discussed. The 
Rosace* are an excuse for dealing wfith various 
methods of grafting; under Leguminosse the ‘nature 
of root tubercles, the morphology and function of 
tendrils, the movements of sensitive plants are all 
described. When dealing with the Horse-chestnut, the 
structure of the buds and their method of opening are 
made clear with the help of exceedingly good figures. 
Insectivorous plants, parasites, saprophytes, leaf 
mosaic, &c., are all dealt with in their appropriate 
places, and in considering domestic plants, such as 
the carrot, the striking effect on the plant of change 
of environment is pointed out, and a short digression 
made to consider the differences between mutations 
and variations. 

The part dealing with morphology and physiology 
is by far the smaller portion of the book, and is of 
too condensed a nature to be of much value. The 
figures are in the main well chosen, but surely in these 
days of active cytological investigation of plants it is 
not necessary to illustrate nuclear division by a series 
of schematic figures drawn from an animal cel!. 

It is clear from what has been said above that the 
main portion of the book is literally packed with in¬ 
formation, and certainly the author has made good 
the two claims in his preface, that he has given 
“ einen reichen Stoff,” and put it forward in a read¬ 
able form. Of its value to teachers, and as a book of 
reference, there can be no question, and the author 
must be congratulated on the pen-pictures of the 
selected plants. But it cannot be considered satis¬ 
factory as a text-book, for its sheer plethora of facts 
must surely produce mental indigestion even in a sub¬ 
ject endowed with such strong assimilating power as 
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